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BOOK REVIEWS 



Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary Composition. Edited 
with Introduction, Translation, Notes, Glossary, and Appen- 
dices by W. Khys Kobeets. London: Macmillan, 1910. 
Pp. xii+358. $3 net. 

In making accessible through sound texts and scholarly translations 
some of the more important monuments of Greek criticism Professor 
Roberts has done a pioneer service for English-speaking students which 
might almost be compared with the more sensational labors of the 
explorers of Egyptian tombs. He has discovered for large numbers of 
readers books which would have continued as unknown as the lost plays 
of Menander. If a scholar of taste and ability will for the general good 
submit himself patiently and without evasion to the pitfalls laid for the 
translator by a technical and highly specialized vocabulary, he deserves 
infinite commendation for his courage, his candor, and, in the event of 
success, for his scholarship. Such reward Professor Roberts has earned 
before in his translations of Longinus, Dionysius, and Demetrius, and 
in fuller measure he earns it again for this last product of his zealous 
interest in Greek rhetoric. 

In the present volume he has given us a careful text based upon 
Usener's, and he has made what is apparently the first translation that 
has ever been produced in English. This is really the "feature" of the 
edition, and it deserves great praise. It is fluent, readable, and a quick 
and accurate guide to the interpretation of the Greek text. The annota- 
tion is more illustrative than exegetical. A valuable glossary of rhetorical 
terms has been added which will be of much service for the study of other 
documents in the same field. In the Introduction and also in the anno- 
tation Professor Roberts has been at pains, as he says, "to suggest some 
of the many points at which Dionysius' principles and precepts are appli- 
cable to the modern languages and literatures." This confession of pur- 
pose it is fair to keep in mind in passing judgment upon the work as a 
whole. The Introduction contains first a discussion of some topics con- 
nected with the order of words in Greek, though very little of the matter 
in these twenty-five pages has anything to do with the <rvi/0«ris tw 6vo/jA- 
twv with which Dionysius is concerned. Then follow some short dis- 
quisitions, suggested by the text of the treatise, on Greek music in 
relation to the Greek language, Greek accent, pronunciation, and gram- 
mar, with good bibliographical hints for further study. The discussion 
of Dionysius' sources is handled meagerly in two pages. Then follows 
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a longer section on Dionysius' quotations and literary references, and 
finally a brief account of the manuscript sources of the text. 

To be frank in regard to this Introduction one must call it disappoint- 
ing. In fact, one may say that Professor Roberts has not really written 
an introduction to the De Compositione at all. There are some things 
which in an explanatory edition of such proportions the reader has a 
right to expect, and yet most of these legitimate expectations are in no 
way met. For instance, one looks in vain for a discussion of the evidence 
for the place of the treatise in the sequence of Dionysius' writings, its 
relation to the treatment of o-w&oxs in his other critical works, and its 
relation to the epitome incorporated into the essay on Demosthenes 
(which reveals some significant modifications). That there is material 
here of considerable importance for the comprehension of the treatise 
the present writer can attest. Again, at the beginning of the Introduc- 
tion Professor Roberts has outlined in brief summary the contents of the 
work, but he has nowhere faced the problem of the arrangement and dis- 
tribution of the matter, its over-lappings and contradictions due both to 
haste of composition and to conflicting sources and points of view. But 
the most important desideratum, an outline of the history of ow<?«ris, 
either in the narrow Dionysian sense or in the wider ancient conception, 
has been left wholly untouched. If the convenience and needs of stu- 
dents are to be considered at all there is one thing above all others that 
an interpreter of the De Compositione should present, and that is at least 
a summary of the progress which investigation has made into the origins 
and developments of this division of ancient rhetoric, and a brief indica- 
tion of the sources from which a reconstruction of the whole topic must 
be made. Such a survey, apart from the value which it would possess 
for the history of rhetoric, would contribute much to the proper under- 
standing of Dionysius. It would reveal how narrowly he conceived his 
subject, confining it almost exclusively to that aspect of composition 
which Cicero calls structura ; it would reveal, too, how much of poetical 
and musical theory had been transferred to the domain of prose; and it 
would show how far the Atticism of Dionysius had gone over to the very 
schools from which earlier Atticism had been a revolt. What is needed 
now (and it is to be hoped that this edition will afford the incentive to 
someone to provide it) is a thoroughgoing critical essay which shall 
attempt to meet the expectations that are raised by such a text and 
translation. 

As the absence of a proper historical introduction to the subject- 
matter of the treatise causes it to stand alone and unrelated to earlier 
and later studies in the same field, so also the editor's estimate of Diony- 
sius places him in a position of independence and isolation which does 
him too much honor. It is, of course, fair to judge Dionysius by passages 
which display critical insight and happy expression; but it is also fair 
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to judge him by his ineptitudes and pedantries. For utterances of 
neither kind is Dionysius alone responsible. He is in a peculiar degree 
the representative of a time and a guild. The futilities of Dionysius are 
probably on the whole better known than his excellences, and we may 
therefore pardon the editor for having in large measure ignored them. 
But they remain nevertheless, and one must wonder that they did not 
give pause to Professor Roberts' enthusiastic proclamation of his critical 
merits. Dionysius possessed a receptive mind and a graceful but gar- 
rulous pen. He was a perfect product of that new rhetoric to which 
(like Cicero) he gives the fair name of "political philosophy." He was 
well read in a large mass of rhetorical and aesthetical criticism and, for 
his immediate purpose in this work, had turned over a good deal of more 
technical matter relating to the aesthetics of sound in music and in verse. 
He has preserved for us priceless material, and it is not easy to say what 
is his own and what he has derived from his betters. But side by side 
with so much that is admirable are to be found such fatuity, such unhis- 
torical scholasticism, such naivete as must place him in a class far below 
his nearest contemporaries in the same field of writing, Cicero, Horace, 
and the writer On the Sublime. 

G. L. Hendbickson 



The Universities of Ancient Greece. By John W. H. Walden. 
New York: Scribner, 1909. Pp. 367. 

Mr. Walden's Universities of Ancient Greece is a very readable book. 
It sets forth a most interesting subject in a very clear and, for the most 
part, graceful style, and ought, therefore, to appeal to the larger reading 
public for which it is partly intended. It will be useful also to the nar- 
rower circle of Greek students as a reliable handbook well provided with 
references to sources and rather copious footnotes. 

The first part of the book, extending through four disappointingly 
brief chapters, sketches, by way of introduction, the history of education, 
especially of higher education, in Greece in the Athenian and Macedo- 
nian periods. The author then proceeds to his main subject, " University " 
education in Greece under the Roman emperors, which he develops 
under these captions: "Establishment of University Education in 
Grecian Lands"; "History of University Education from Marcus Aure- 
lius to Constantine"; "The Decline of University Education"; "The 
Conflict with Christianity"; "The Professors: Their Appointment and 
Number"; "The Professors: Their Pay and Position in Society"; 
"What the Sophists Taught and How They Taught It"; "Public Dis- 
plays"; "School Houses, Holidays, etc."; "The School at Antioch"; 
"The Boyhood of a Sophist"; "Student Days"; "After College." 

Higher education received its greatest encouragement under the 



